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THE CRY OF THE ARTIST 


AM afloat now! 
O strange and treacherous power, 
Where will you carry me? 

I swim like a swimmer at sea. 
My arm is strong now, 
My face is to the sky, 

I see my ideals soar like eagles above me— 
But how long can I swim? 


Dare I look down? 
Under me swim my passions and my fears ; 
Around me on the shining level of the sea 
Others are struggling with weaker arms, 
Old men, young lads, 
Girls with voices sweet as smitten bells, 
And hair floating wide on the water— 
They all swim 
With faces strained upwards ; 


Under them monsters gape, 
Over them clouds lure. 
Will they sink with me? 
Will they swim when I am sunk? 
O art and song, wheeling high up there 
To you I lift my eyes ! 
For you my arms still throb and swell— 
O, shadow me with your promises, 
Let your wings drop down on me 
Their dapples of purple light! 
Shadow me, lure me, 
Strengthen me! 
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Make me forget what swings beneath. 
I would swim a little longer. 
The cold, green caverns of silence 
They do not heed me. 
I would swim just a little while— 
Strengthen me! 


I know that I must fail. 
The green deeps are waiting me ! 

They reach their cold hands for me! 
When the sun fails and the clouds grow gray, 

Then I must sink. 
But help me to live out the day, 
In the night I will not care. 
I will sink with folded hands, 

Content in caves of silence 

When the dark night comes— 

But not now—not now ! 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 








INGRATES AT BAGSHAW’S 


HOUGH it was not in the main road Bagshaw's wasa 
place as well-known as the parish church. It was, in- 
deed, in a by-street, but hard by the end that joined 

the chief market of the neighbourhood, Bagshaw was a 
chemist and druggist, and his shop, once filling no more 
than the space of one room in a six-roomed house, had 
grown into the houses on each side and up toward their 
roofs, till, like a great flaming cancer, it had assimilated and 
transformed the whole triple structure, and, with shop, store- 
rooms, and what not, left but one old room at the first floor 
back that was unused by way of trade. It was in this room 
that old Nye and his wife bestowed themselves at night. 
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Well it was for them, said many, that they had fallen into 
the hands of such a man as Mr. Bagshaw: else the work- 
house had been their portion long since. Old Nye had been 
a soldier, but all that now remained of his soldiering was a 
Crimean medal that was never seen. He was a grey, neu- 
tral sort of old man, a docile fulfiller of orders, prompted 
through the world by his wife, and aimless away from her. 
She grew old, unsteady, and peevish, as, indeed, did he. 
They snarled at each other by fits, but they were never far 
apart. To all who would see they stood a monument of 
Mr. Bagshaw’s zeal in good deeds. For twelve years and 
more had they enjoyed of his charity the shelter of the top 
back room, such cast-off clothes as could not be sold, and a 
not infrequent shilling On their part they 

Scrubbed the floors, 

Cleaned the windows and the paint, 

Polished the brass plates, 

Washed the bottles, 

Swept, 

Dusted, 

Carried coals, 

Cleaned stoves, 

Washed towels and dusters, 

Ran on errands, 

Licked labels, 
and when Mr. Bagshaw was too busy to go home at mid-day 
they cooked chops and washed plates. When it was muddy, 
too, old Nye cleaned Mr. Bagshaw’s boots, and when it 
was dry summer he refreshed the shop-front with new paint. 
What the old couple did with their leisure was not known ; 
some feared they wasted it in idleness. Others held it ill 
that comfortable berths should exist for them that had pen- 
sions, though most knew that old Nyehad none. He was not 
an interesting old soldier ; he told no stories, and even his 
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limp, he said, he got from falling off a ladder. When first 
he came under Mr. Bagshaw’s protection he would have 
liked to wear his medal on his waistcoat, as he had done 
aforetime ; {but |Mr. Bagshaw taught him that he should 
rather be ashamed of having once given himself to the trade 
of murder, and the medal was hidden shamefacedly away. 
For Mr. Bagshaw was a man of influence among the 
meaner minds about him: an elevating force through all 
Bow. Nota chapel revival meeting but was the goodlier 
and the juicier for his fervid exhortings—even for his pres- 
ence: not a prayer-meeting but gained in desert by his co- 
pious invocations. He had become stout and round-faced 
in his prosperity, but the face was pale, smooth and fiat, 
and bore no trace of bodily indulgence that was not respect- 
able. He walked in the street with his head thrown back, 
the cape of his Inverness cloak flung wide over his shoulders, 
black silk lining outward, and his expression that of joyous 
piety. Altogether a man of great popular account. He 
was a guardian of the poor, and in that capacity had long 
maintained a dignified struggle against oakum picking in 
the casual ward: a task dishonouring to the workers, a 
thing destructive of the dignity of labour and an insult to 
the higher humanity. More, he was a vestryman: and the 
navvies found him a ready champion in their protest against 
the use of pauper labour on the roads. So that his virtues 
were not unregarded of the people, and, indeed, he had his 
reward, even in business. In his shop, withal, his excel- 
lences shone undimmed. He had no medical or surgical 
qualifications, yet he freely gave the best advice he could to 
the suffering poor who came for drugs, and not one was 
sent empty away, so long as he had some money to offer, 
however little, for medicine. For, once the sum available 
were ascertained, it were hard indeed if something could not 
be made up that should come within the price, and more- 
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over, leave the shade of profit that was Mr Bagshaw’s just 
due. But some payment there must be, for then was the 
beneficiary’s self-respect and independence maintained ; and 
there was no credit, for debt destroyed the moral fibre. It 
is the duty of a philanthropist to consider such things for 
his ignorant neighbours. 

And so Mr. Bagshaw, diligent in his business, prospered 
in well-doing. Even his maintenance of Old Nye and his 
wife was not all loss. In addition to the services their natura! 
g’atitude prompted them to render, there came two several 
fiv pound notes from an officer of Nye’s old regiment whose 
servant the old man had been, and these went some way to- 
ward repayment for their lodging and expenses, which, in- 
deed, were not over -large after all. Moreover, there was no 
necessity for a boy, nor for a charwoman. Still, there were 
vexations. The N yes grew old and ineffectual. Their ad- 
miration of their patron’s discourses and invocations led 
them to his chapel in clothes that were disgraceful to a re- 
spectable place of worship, and reflected discredit on him- 
self ; to these intrusions, however, he put an end. Then tt 
was found that Nye had pawned his old silver watch—had 
gone straight from Mr. Bagshaw’s establishment into a low 
pawnshop, and had probably been seen True, he was pen. 
itent, when taxed with the fault, but the thing was done. 

But chiefly, the old couple aged fast. There came a 
time when old Nye was unsafe on the steps as he cleaned 
the windows, and when, in fact, the windows were very ill 
cleaned. His sight was bad, too, and he knocked down 
jars. He grew slow on errands, and forgot them half-way. 
Once he broke a window as he staggered by with a shutter; 
he could not carry a scuttle without dropping a trail of coal, 
and bottles, in the washing, slipped from his shaking hands 
and smashed. The mild young shop assistant helped him, 
but he had work of his own, and there was no concealing 
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the old man’s uselessness. He felt it himself, and strove to 
hide it in a show of alacrity and nimbleness that made things 
worse. As for the old woman, though her wits remained 
the clearer, she failed otherwise worse than he. She would 
drop in a heap from her chronic rheumatism, and her share 
of the charing would fall to be done by Old Nye, unequal to 
his own. Old Nye and his missis were worn out. 

Clearly, the thing could not go on thus. Bagshaw’s with 
smeared windows, half-polished brass, dirty floors—it would 
never do. Somebody else must be found to do the work. 
Certainly it would come more expensive, but it could siot 
be helped; and by the favour of providence the business 
could well afford it. The question was how to get rid of 
old Nye and his wife Popular as Mr. Bagshaw was, a lit- 
tle thing might destroy the general remembrance of his 
years of patient benignity. Fortunately a way presented 
itself. 

Not far from Bagshaw’s was a public-house where forms 
and trestle-tables still stood in front as they had done when 
Bow was a green village. Old Nye was passing this place 
on some dimly-remembered errand, when a greengrocer’s 
man said to three soldiers with whom he sat, ‘* Look at that; 
*e’s a old soldier—Crimea. Ain’t very bloomin’, is’e, not to 
look at?*’ Old Nye heard himself hailed, and one of the sol- 
diers reaching out, seized him by the arm ‘‘’Scuse me, guv’- 
nor, you ’re going past the canteen. Come—do n't be proud, 
if we are on’y young ‘uns.”’ And he drew old Nye to the 
seat beside him. 

The old man would not stay long, for he had his errand, 
and must not seem slow. He was dull and pre-occupied, 
and only answered ‘“‘ Thank ye kindly,”’ and replied to 
whatever was said with doubtful stammers and mumblings 
But the beer comforted him, and presently he went his way 
with firmer steps. 
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Few of her neighbours’ faults escaped the eyes and ears ot 
Mrs. Webster, moralist. Indeed, she had observed the 
whole circumstances of old Nye’s detention, from the door 
of the adjoining greengrocer’s. Determined that Mr. Bag- 
shaw should at least know how his forebearance was abused, 
she hastened at once to that philanthropist with a full report. 
Was it right that his dependent should thus openly disgrace 
him, carousing with common soldiers before a public-house? 

Deeply pained as Mr. Bagshaw was, he saw his duty 
clearly. The Nyes must go. If all his years of patient ef- 
fort had failed toarouse in them the proper moral sense, then 
the attempt was futile. Sorrowfully, but with unmistakable 
firmness, he announced his determination to old Nye. The 
old man stared and gulped, and clutched at the counter with 
the nearer hand. His gaze wandered round the shop and he 
mumbled dismally, but he said nothing. Having discharged a 
painful duty with a proper observance, Mr. Bagshaw retired 
behind the shop. 

It was at least an hour ere old Nye came to Mr. Bagshaw, 
and, feebly and with a trembling dryness of the mouth, 
besought a reconsideration—at least a respite. His wife was 
bad just then (she was, indeed, in bed at the moment) but 
would be better soon. They separated man and wife 
in the workhouse; and, perhaps, in a little while he 
could find another place. He was truly sorry ; it should not 
occur again ; and so forth. But Mr. Bagshaw’s resolve was 
not to be shaken by mere words. This much he conceded, 
nevertheless: that the pair should stay till the end of the 
week. For he reflected that he was not yet prepared with 
any one to succeed them. 

Old Nye did his futile best with the duties of both till Fri- 
day, when the old woman appeared again and went about 
her work as she had not done for months; so that Mr. Bag- 
shaw half thought of the possibility of keeping her without 
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her husband. In the dinner-hour, while Mr. Bagshaw was 
away, she talked to the mild assistant with deferential flat- 
tery, offered to clean down his shelves behind the dispensing 
screen, and asked a respectful question or two about the 
drugs she found there. At closing time that night as the 
assistant reached his coat he heard old Nye say in the back 
scullery :— 

“‘ There ’ll be the brass to clean fust thing in the mornin’ ; 
I'll go down the yard an’ mix the ile and brickdust ready.” 

“Not to night,” answered the old woman. “Rest now, 
Tom.” 

The mild assistant had never heard old Nye’s Christian 
name before. 

* - * * * 

In the morning the assistant found the shutters still up. 
He carried a key of the shop-door, however, and passed in. 
Nobody was about. He called up the stairs and out into 
the yard, but was not answered. Then he went up to the 
door of the little bedroom and knocked vigorously. Still 
there was no sound. He called. The door was not locked, 
so presently he pushed it open. 

The blind was down, and the old iron bedstead, with its 
ragged heap of bed, lay in shadow. There was a close 
smell of guttered candle, and another smell, slighter and 
subtler. He pulled the blinds aside, and the light fell on a 
pillow and on a man’s face, livid, blue, and staring, with set 
teeth and frothy lips. He started back, tearing the rotten 
blind from its roller; and there on the bed’s edge, as in 
act of mounting it, lay huddled another body, trailing to the 
floor a skinny shank, knotted and monstrous at the knee. 

He ran into the street, aghast, shouting. People gathered 
and policemen came. When the stairs were mounted again 
the smell of guttered candle was still to be perceived, but 
the fainter scent of prussic acid had fled on the fresher air. 
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Under the woman's clenched hand lay a blue phial with a star- 
ing label. It was one, the assistant saw, from a shelf behind 
the dispensing screen. When they came to look at the 
spot whence it had been taken, there, in a little heap, lay a 
pierced penny-piece, three half-pence, and a blackened old 
Crimean medal. 

Sympathy for Mr. Bagshaw was general through all Bow 

ArTHUR Morrison. 








ROMEO AND JULIET AND OTHER LOVE 
STORIES 


ROMEO AND JULIET—THE AGE OF LOVE—ROMANTIC LOVE 
AND MODERN LOVE—LOVE AND MARRIAGE—‘*SOME OLD 
LOVE STORIES ’°—THE LOVES OF THE CARLYLES. 


OVE! Love! Love! The air is full of it as I write, 
though the autumn leaves are falling. Shakespeare’s 
immortal love-poem is playing amid the cynicism of 

modern London, like that famous fountain of Dickens's in 
the Temple gardens. The “largest circulation’ has barely 
ceased to flutter the middle-class breakfast-table with discus- 
sions on “the Age of Love,” and Little Billee and Trilby 
—America’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet *’—loom large at the Hay- 
market. Mr. T. P, O’Connor, forgetting even Napoleon, 
his King Charles’s head, is ruling high at the libraries with 
réchauffés of ‘Some Old Love Stories,” and the “ way of a 
man with a maid” is still the unfailing topic of books and 
plays. One would almost think that Coleridge was to be 
taken “at the foot of the letter "’— 
** All pains, all passions, all delights 
That stir this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 
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But alas! suffer me to be as skeptical as Stevenson in Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque. In how many lives does Love really play 
a dominant part? The average tax-payer is no more capa- 
ble of a “grand passion *’ than of a grand opera. Natheless 
Love remains an interest, an ideal, to all but the hopeless 
Gradgrinds, and many a fashionable maid, with an eye for an 
establishment, will shed tears when Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
martyr to unchaffering love, makes her quietus with a bare 
dagger. 

The new reading of “Juliet ’* has naturally caused the 
doctors to disagree. Mrs. Patrick Campbell is in a curious 
dilemma. She is an apostle with a mission—the priestess of 
the Natural. People are to “‘act’’ on the stage as they 
would “act*’ in real life. Unfortunately, most of the 
plays have already been written—by no means with 
a view to Naturalism. Consequently, when she comes 
to act in these plays, she finds herself—and makes no secret 
of it—at perpetual odds with}her author, who is frequently 
deceased and inconvertible. In a play by a new author, in 
sympathy with the trend of things, which is undoubtedly in 
the direction of stage naturalism, the actress has more 
chance of being en” rapport. If she could write her own 
plays—and there are certain parts she hankers to play—the 
difficulty might be eased. But even so there would remain 
the whole range of classic drama, particularly Shakespear- 
ian drama; and here the natural methods strike a jarring 
note. After all, as Goethe says, we call Art Art because it 
is not Nature. The atmosphere of romantic drama is not a 
combination of oxygen and nitrogen with perhaps—to be 
ultra-modern—a little argon. Tis mental, rather than ele- 
mental: a rare ether of esthetic emotion. People do not 
talk blank-verse in drawing-rooms. The poetry of Shakes- 
peare is as artificial as the masks and buskins of the Greek 
stage. Its aim is to create an artistic heightening of reality, 
































DRAWING BY RAYMOND M. CROSBY 
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and, indeed, quite as much an aloofness from reality as an 
approximation to it. And yet, nevertheless, the finest poetry 
is but the quintessence of reality Not the most gifted lovers 
in the world could have exchanged the speeches in the bal- 
cony-scene: Pericles colloguing with Aspasia must have 
been banal in comparison. But it is the genius of Shakespeare 
interpreting for humanity—as by exquisite music—the full 
poetry of young passion, itself in reality mute, and incap- 
able of translating itself into felicitous expression. Do you 
remember what Stevenson says of *‘style’’: that conversa- 
tion is an attempt—mostly ineffective—to express, to pict- 
ure our inner selves? Well, what the ordinary person can- 
not do, that the dramatist does for him; he is falsely true in 
expressing his characters out of their own mouths. In play- 
ing the poetic drama one must accept the convention—one 
must live and move several planes above mere reality. As 
well might an Athenian actor refuse to don the mask be- 
cause Agamemnon or Antigone opposed a human face to 
doom. As well might a prima donna refuse to sing an op- 
eratic solo because real conversation is conducted less melod- 
iously, or omit her share of a duet because it is not custom- 
ary in society for two persons to make the same remarks in 
different but accidentally harmonious tones. Some one has 
asked: Who, listening to music, would ever say again that 
verbal language could be too exaggerated, too poetic? The 
poetry of Romeo and Fuliet is the word-music of love. That 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell interprets much of it exquisitely, 
everybody is agreed; but in so far as she reads the tempera- 
ment of our anemic age into the robustious life of the four- 
teenth century, and in so far as she ignores the necessary 
refraction of Art, she is not the Juliet that Shakespeare 
drew. 

Like the Bible, Shakespeare will be interpreted afresh by 
every age, That which is vital has always this capacity for 
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fresh stimulation. But there are limits to the elasticity even 
of texts and characters. Juliet isa child of the Medieval, 
that picturesque epoch when even men and women were only 
splendid children. And she is also a child of the Muses, 
the mouthpiece of Shakespeare’s own lyric rapture. 

* Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-browed Night, 

Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

Ard he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 

How speak these heaven-kissing dithyrambs “ naturally” ? 
Perhaps that is why they were cut out. If Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell wants to talk naturally (not to say naturistically) 
on the stage, let her play Miss Prue in Congreve's Love for 
Love, for Miss Prue is Juliet done into comic prose. 

“‘ Tattle: I must make love to you, pretty Miss: will 
you let me make love to you? 

Miss P.: Yes, if you please. 

Tat.: Frank, egad, at least ! 

Miss P.: Well, how will you make love to me? Come, I 
long to have you begin. Must I make love, too? You 
must tell me how. 

Tatt.: Do you think you can love me? 

Miss P.: Yes. 

Tatt.: You must not say yes already. I shan’t care a 
farthing for you then in a twinkling. 

Miss P.: Why, must I tell a lie, then? 

Tatt.: Yes, if you ‘d be well-bred. 

Miss P.: Oh, Gemini! Well, I always had a great mind 
to tell lies, but they frightened me, and said it was a sin, 

Tatt.: Well, my pretty creature, will you make me hap- 
py by giving me a kiss ? 

Miss P.: No, indeed; I ’m angry at you 

[Runs and kisses him,'* 
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Concerning the perfections of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
Romeo there is little dispute. But Mr. Clement Scott gives 
it as a “curious comment”’ of his own on the new Lyceum 
Romeo—and wonders if it struck anybody else—that Mr 
Forbes-Robertson would make an admirable Hamlet. But 
why this wonder? As Hazlitt long ago pointed out, ** Ro- 
meo is Hamlet in love." Mr. Archer's criticism likewise 
seems to forget that Romeo is not merely Juliet translated 
into the masculine. The most dubious feature of the revival 
is that the play is “docked i’ the tail,’* as Browning would 
say. Why sacrifice the unity of the whole—that reconcili- 
ation of Montague and Capulet over the body of the ill- 
starred lovers, which makes their fate widen out into larger 
issues? But, as Mr. William Poél has demonstrated by his 
reproductions of the Elizabethan stage, the real Shakespeare 
is very different from the Shakespeare of the footlights. *T is 
not only that the plays are cut voluminously,—so much every- 
body knows—but that they are cut disproportionately. To 
enable star actors and actresses to hold the centre, the minor 
personages and episodes are sacrificed so ruthlessly that the 
balance of the characters and the perspective of the story are 
quite lost. Nay, is some instances characters have only be- 
come of the centre because they have been the stock réles 
for the sovereigns of the footlights, the cuts being made 
around them. Note, in illustration, how—even without cuts 
the whole perspective shifts when the actor-manager plays 
Iago instead of Othello. And even in reading Shakespeare, 
so blinded are we by the long stage tradition, that we can- 
not easily readjust the proportions; though it must be con- 
fessed that, even in reading him, we sometimes long for the 
stage-manager’s blue pencil. What vile puns in Romeo and 
Fuliet! 

“The stage is more beholding to Love than the life of 
man,” says Bacon. The Daily Telegraph is perhaps even 
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more “‘beholding”’ to it. The ingenuity with which this 
great organ raises the cloyless topic every silly season under 
another name, isbeyond all praise. No conclusion will ever be 
arrived at, of course, because ** Love’ means a different 
thing with each correspondent, and it is difficult to lay down 
general truths about a relation that varies with each of the 
countless couples that have ever experienced it, or fancied 
they experienced it The set theme of a newspaper corres- 
pondence always reminds me of a nervous old lady crossing 
the roadway: she runs this way and that way, gets splashed 
by every passing wheel, jumps back, jumps forward again, 
finds temporary harbour on a crossing-stage under a lamp, 
darts sideways, and ends by arriving in another street alto- 
gether. So that the heading of a correspondence is scant 
guide as to what is being discussed under it; and no one 
would be surprised to find a recipe against baldness under 
the title of “‘The Age of Love.”” But then “* The Age 
of Love’’ is an absurd and answerless question. Ex- 
perience shows that all ages fall in love—and out again; 
so that, to quote the pithy Bacon again, “‘a man may havea 
quarrel to marry when he will.’” Octogenarians elope, and 
Mr. Gilbert’s elderly baby died a dlasé old roué of five. 
Romeo's passion was a second, not a first, love: he had al- 
ready loved Rosaline. Juliet’s first—and only love—came 
to her only eleven years after she had been weaned, *‘ come 
Lammas.” Save that the ‘Age of Love’ may be said to be 
“Youth *’—for Love aye rejuvenates—there is nothing to be 
said. Wherefore the German gentleman who protested 
against the clichés of novel-writers in the matter of the 
eternity of passion was well within the wilderness of the sub- 
ject. The “‘cliché** metaphor, by the way, is itself be- 
coming a ‘‘cliché,"’ so stereotyped do we grow in protest- 
ing against the stereotyped. Germans are, perhaps, not the 
best authorities on passion: they are too sentimental for 
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love and too domestic for romance. Still our German is 
justified in his complaint: the love-scenes in our novels and 
dramas corresponds very little to human nature. In works 
of pure romance, as I have pointed out, this is no drawback 
to artistic beauty ; but in much modern work purporting to 
mirror contemporary life, the love-making has neither the 
beauty that springs from idealisation, nor that which springs 
from reality. Property-speeches and stock-sentiments still 
do duty for what really takes place in modern love-making. 
We have played with the traditional puppets so long that 
we have come to believe they are alive. They may have 
been alive once—when life was more elemental; they still 
exist, perchance, in those primitive conditions which are 
really the past surviving into the present. But in no field of 
human life is there greater need of fresh observation than in 
this of love. The ever-increasing subtlety and complexity 
of modern love have not yet found adequate registration and 
interpretation in art. Art always seems to me a magic mir- 
ror in which the shapes of the past are held long after they 
have passed away The author of to-day looks not into his 
heart—but into the mirror—and writes. Primitive Love 
found its poet in Longus the Greek, with his Daphnis and 
Chloe; but who has given us Modern Love? Not Mere- 
dith himself, despite his sonnets; though The Egotist is a 
terrible analysis of a modern lover, as saddening as the 
“Modern Lover’’ by George Moore. The poets are ill 
guides tolove. Their passions are half-fantastic, if not of 
imagination all compact. Shelley’s “ Epipsychidion’’ was 
the expression of a passing mood; Tennyson's ‘‘ Come into 
the Garden, Maud,” a lyric exaltation that must have died 
down when Maud appeared, and could in any case scarce 
have survived its fiftieth rewriting ; Rossetti’s interpretation 
of “The House of Life” is as purely individual as Pat- 
more’s ** Angel in the House’’; Swinburne sings of phan- 
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tasms ; we can no more take our poets for types of modern 
lovers than we can accept Dante or Petrarch as representa- 
tives of the medieval lover. These poets used their god- 
desses as mystic inspirers. Dante was not in love with Bea- 
trice, the daughter of Portinari, but with his own imagina- 
tion; she married Simone as he Gemma, and thus he was 
still able to worship her. The devotion of Petrarch to 
Laura did not prevent his having children by another lady. 
If we turn to modern prose-writers we fail to find any really 
subtle treatment of Modern Love. Henry James himself 
shrinks from analysing it, even allusively and insinuatingly. 
Zola’s handling of the love-theme is as primary as Pierre 
Loti’s, for Zola has the eye for masses, not for individual 
subtleties. Tolstoi, informed by something of the rage of 
the old ascetics, is too iconoclast ; Maupassant’s stories some- 
times suggest a cynicism as profound as Chamfort's or that 
old French poet’s who wrote : 


‘“‘Femme, plaisir de demye heure, 
Et ennuy qui sans fin demeure.” 

Ibsen is as idealistic as Strindberg is materialist. Shall we 
seek light in the modern lady-novelist, with her demand for 
phases of passion suited to every stage of existence? Shall 
we fall in with the agnosticism of John Davidson, and ad- 
mit that no man has ever understood a woman, a man, or 
himself, and vice versa? *T is seemingly the opinion of 
Nordau that, after the first flush of youth, we do but play 
“The Comedy of Sentiment,” feigning and making believe 
to recapture 

*¢ That first lyric rapture.”” 
And his friend Auguste Dietrich writes : 

“Se faire vivement désirer et paraitre refuser alors ce 
qu'elle brale d’accorder . . . voila la comédie que de 
tout temps ont jouée les femmes.” 
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Not quite a fair analysis, this: like all cynicism it is crude. 
Juliet for one did not play this comedy, though she was 
aware of the réle. 


“* Oh, if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 
I*ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo.” 


Nor is it always comedy, even when played. Darwin in 
his ** Descent of Man*’ recognizes a real innate coyness, 
and that not merely of the female sex, which has been a 
great factor in improving the race. And, since we are come 
to the scientific standpoint, let it be admitted that marriage 
is a racial safeguard which does not exhaust the possibilities 
of romantic passion. Nature, as Schopenhauer would say, 
has over-baited the hook. Our capacities for romance are 
far in excess of the needs of the race: we have a surplus of 
emotion, and Satan finds mischievous vent for it. We are 
confronted with a curious dualism of soul and body, with 
two streams of tendency that will not always run parallel : 
hinc ille lachryme. This it is that makes M. Bourget’s 
Cruel Enigme. Perhaps the ancients were wiser, with whom 
the woman had no right of choice, passing without will 
from father to husband. When the Romans evolved their 
concept of the marriage-contract, between man and woman 
instead of between father and son-in-law, the trouble began. 
Emancipated woman developed soul and sentiment, and 
when Roman Law conquered the world, it spread every- 
where the seeds of romance. Romance—the very etymol- 
ogy carries its history, for ’tis only natural that the first 
love-stories should have been written in the language of 
Rome. Nor is it inapt that the typical lover should recall 
Rome by his name: 


*©O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo?” 
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R. O'CONNOR'S “Some Old Love Stories"* is a 
notable instance of the superiority of biographies 
to novels. When one sees how love manifests itselfin 

real life, when one envisages real human beings as they move 
and breathe under T. P.’s vivid pen, one forgives the men 
who refuse altogether to read novels. 

The longest study in Mr. O'Connor's fascinating book is 
the ‘* Carlyle and his Wife."* The general impression T. 
P conveys of Carlyle is so unpleasant that one only gets the 
taste out of one’s mouth by turning to Carlyle himself, and 
then one asks oneself whether Carlyle’s work wasn't worth 
having even at the cost of two broken hearts. Art and lit- 
erature cannot be had without pain, and the suicide of Shel- 
ley’s girl-wife in exchange for some of his lyrics was a very 
good bargain for a world wherein so many lives are sacri- 
ficed to no obvious purpose. 

Carlyle was not of the stuff of which happy souls are 
made; he was of the race of Prometheus, and in almost a 
literal sense the vultures fed on his liver. T.P. hints that 
Carlyle’s complaints about insomnia were exaggerated ; and 
yet what can be more pathetically demonstrative of their 
truth than Professor Tyndall’s account of the old man’s 
rapture after unexpectedly sleeping? ‘Never before did I 
see Carlyle’s countenance glow with such happiness. It 
was seraphic. I have often thought of it since. He looked at 
me with boundless blessedness in his eyes and voice: ‘My 
dear friend, I am a totally new man,—I have slept nine 
hours without once waking.*’’ That Mrs. Carlyle like- 
wise suffered hopelessly from insomnia does not inculpate 
her husband, though it heightens the mutual tragedy. At 
Craigenputtock Carlyle sought isolation for his work, cre- 
ating that separation ‘‘which,"’ says Mr. O*Connor, * was 
one of Mrs. Carlyle’s greatest grievances. He did not see 
her from breakfast till four p. m.: was alone at his work, 
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in his walks, in his talk, in his bed-chamber.*’ But the aver- 
age husband who goes to the city or “down town" is an 
equal absentee; and has not Andrew Lang suggested that 
the infelicity of literary marriages may be due to the hus- 
band doing his work at home? A certain separation is 
necessary to avoid mutual boredom, and to give spice to the 
hours of reunion. It is true that Craigenputtuck was thir- 
teen miles from anywhere. T. P. wastes a great deal of 
space and ingenuity on a theory of Carlyle’s deficiency in 
that passion ‘which makes the world go round.”* His love 
was too spiritual for Jane Welsh, and this, according to our 
essayist, was the real secret tragedy of the Carlylean ménage. 
Froude himself is supposed to indicate this “fas frankly 
as need be.” ‘There is not a hint in any way that he 
had contemplated as a remote possibility the usual conse- 
quences of marriage, a family—and children.” What “a 
family ** and “‘children’’ may be, I cannot for the life of 
me make out, but surely only cold-blooded lovers trouble 
themselves about future contingencies: most of us are ab- 
sorbed in each other; and Carlyle was the last man in the 
world to sully his ardent and impulsive affection for his 
Jeanie with frigid politico-economical considerations. This 
is all that Froude could have meant. The theory is absurd 
of a virile Scotch peasant. As to T. P.’s accessory argu- 
ments, they are as absurd as the theory. Because Carlyle 
remembered that on the evening of the day on which he 
first met Jane Welsh there was a red, dusky sunset, there- 
fore he was the very converse of Jane Welsh. She was pas- 
sionate and not sentimental, he was sentimental and not pas- 
sionate. ‘‘ The opulent hope that is inspired by a red sun- 
rise, the divine peace that inundates the soul from a beauti- 
ful sunset, reach us through the avenues of the senses; but 
such enthusiasms belong usually to the temperaments in 
which tenderness and sensitiveness of the nerves shut out the 
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robustness of ardent passion.** This is about as childish as 
Mill's theory of the correlation of intellect and chastity ; but 
T. P. follows his will o’ the wisp through the love-passages 
of Sartor Resartus, and complacently concludes that with 
men of genius love produces a ‘‘ferment not so much of 
their passions as of their imaginations.** The real truth 
about this immortal couple is, I have reasons to believe, 
quite the reverse of what T. P. suspects. He has got hold 
of the key that unlocks the tragic mystery, but he has turned 
it the wrong way. It was rather the wife who had too little 
capacity for passion. And, whatever she had to suffer from 
Carlyle’s careless tyranny and gloomy humours, still it ought 
to have been a satisfaction to a woman of such brilliant 
parts to live in daily contact with such an intellect. She 
seems to have found Carlyle’s company stimulating enough 
before marriage: could she not, I wonder, have taken more 
interest in the books he was writing, so that, instead of si- 
lently perpending, he should talk his points over with her? 
But, as a matter of fact, except during the Lady Ashburton 
period, the marriage was such a companionship—witness 
her literally killing anxiety as to the success of his Lord 
Rector speech. 

The selfishness of Carlysle was not willful, even though it 
be inexcusable. It was blindness; his soul was rapt away 
from the real world around him, and lived amid great men 
and picturesque mobs. And it must not be forgotten that 
the artist, inasmuch as he lives a double life, comes under 
two sets of standards, and it is something if he satisfies one. 
Egoistic as Carlysle may have been as a man and a husband, 
as an artist he was impeccable. He yielded neither to the 
temptation of gold nor of shoddy work. His energy was 
herculean, his labour supremely conscientious, his persever- 
ance equalled his genius. Verily he could “toil terribly,” 
this manwho could re-write The French Revolution after the 
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first manuscript had been destroyed. That men of letters 
and painters and musicians are not immaculate the world 
knows well enough; but ere it points the Pharisaic finger 
of scorn, let it remember to make the distinction between 
the conscienceless in both life and art, and those whose artis- 
tic conscience is at least clear. And let it remember that 
the artistic part of him is to the artist his own inmost real- 
ity, and that, as was the case with Carlyle, he may in the 
service of his art be even unconscious of his lapses from 
common morality. The prophet was a weak and sinful 
creature—perhaps. But did he prophesy from the heart of 
him, or was he a charlatan posing for money in the market- 
place? That is the question to be considered in the matter 
of great men. Owing to the double nature of the artist, 
four logical possibilities arise. He may be a good man and 
a dishonest artist, or a bad man and an honest artist, 
or a bad man and a dishonest artist, or a good man 
and an honest artist. While there can be no question 
as to the supreme greatness of the fourth variety, or 
as to the turpitude of the third, casuists might wrangle 
eternally over the alternative of the first two. Should a 
painter turn out pot-boilers to support his family, or should 
he neglect his domestic duties to follow his artistic ideals ? 
Is a highly respectable musician, who makes large royalties 
on his ballads, better than his neighbour who combines the 
unrewarded creation of the music of the future with general 
impropriety? In fine, whatever you may feel about Car- 
lyle’s character, pray bear in mind the terrible amount of 
morality that went to make those wonderful books, and 
which is stored up in them like force in nitro-glycerine; 
and if you are an ordinary hum-drum person, who contri- 
butes nothing to the world’s treasury, it will become you 
better to say grace than to pronounce judgment. And, 
whatever you may think of the rights and wrongs of the 
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Carlyle household, remember the shrewd thing that Tenny- 
son said about it—the shrewdest thing any one has said 
about it—that it was a blessing they had married each other, 
for otherwise there would have been four unhappy people 
instead of two. 

Well, we have talked a great deal about love, and it all 
seems very sad, and one can scarcely do better than take the 
final word from America’s Romeo and Fuliet, from the quo- 
tation in “‘ Trilby”’ : ‘‘ Plaisir d’amour dure pour un mo- 
ment, chagrin d'amour—c’est pour la vie.” 

I. ZANGWILL. 
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‘<I can’t believe that,’ said Alice. 

“Can't you?” the Queen said in a pitiful tone. “Try 
again; draw a long breath, and shut your eyes.” 

Alice laughed. 

*“‘There’s no use trying,” she said, ‘one can't believe 
impossible things.” 

“I daresay you haven't had much practice,” said the 
Queen. ‘ When I was your age, I always did it for half an 
hour a day. Why sometimes I’ve believed as many as six 
impossible things before breakfast.”’ 

Poor Alice, and poor moderns we, of whom she is the 
type! A whole philosophy of life is told us jestingly, and 
we cannot see it. Although nothing is so conducive to 
flexibility of mind and comfort of spirit as this same faculty 
of believing the impossible, no one is willing even to “draw 
a long breath and shut his eyes.” 

We have few beliefs where we might have many and 
might make life flower with beauty. If I attempt philoso- 
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phic dialectics I shall flounder beyond my 
depth, so let me say now that this goes much 
beyond the readings of fairy tales to chil- 
dren, and a cheerful belief in the ‘ Ro- 
mantic Revival.” The first may well be 
discussed in “mother’s meetings,”’ and the 
second is already a fit subject for the con- 
sideration of suburban literary clubs. 
Everyone of us knows—deep down in his 


heart—that arguments never were convinc- | 


ing and that logic has no more to do with 


beliefs than with schoolgirls. It is all a ' 


matter of will and wish ; and it is therefore 
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rather a pity not to cultivate a sturdy independence of truth 
and believe in the changeless beauty of love and hatred, the 
spotlessness of our childhood’s heroes, the sincerity of Mr. 
Grant Allen, and finally the brilliant work of the younger 


American writers. 


That I have sometimes believed so many as two impossi- 
ble things before breakfast may serve to explain why, at 


this special season, I am thankful. 


Private and personal reasons, in truth, I have not; but 
publicly, it were in a manner disrespectful 


to the President of these United States did I 
not join with my neighbors in rejoicing. 
Primarily I proclaim my belief in the 





} unending supremacy of the American au- 


thor : in the continual spark of genius in his 
work. It is true that in England they have 
a dozen clever writers to our one; it is true 


} that their younger men seem sometimes to 


have really unusual gifts; it is true they 
have William Watson and John Davidson 
and Kenneth Grahame and Richard Le- 
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Gallienne and G. S. Street and Arthur Mor- 
rison and I. Zangwill, and H. G. Wells; | 
but have we not—on the other hand—our 
own Anna Katharine Green and Marie St. 
Felix and Laura Jean Libby and Edward 
W. Bok and Elbert Hubbard and Gwendola 
Inch and C. Felix Tommy Lafont? Have 
we not Richard Harding Davis? and pray 
what has England to show comparable to 
the miraculously prolific A. Marion Craw- 
ford, who reminds one of Mr. Carruther's 
invention—a cross of a bumble bee and a 
firefly, which produced a creature that could work all night 
as well as all day. 

Others of less buoyant natures might see in all this discour- 
agement “ Mais moi, je vois la vie en rose.” Others may 
urge that England is favoured in its critical journals, and 
they may enjoy the Saturday Review and the Realm and 
the Speaker; but for me—have I not my 
own Critic, and has not the Critic the in- 
terest of literature and art near to the heart? 
Is it not also encouraging to native talent 
and to literary aspirants? What English 
papers would ever have given the space the 
Critic did to “ Trilby and Trilbyana**? 
Would the Atheneum or the Academy ever 
have offered prizes for the best poem on 
“bicycles and bicycling’? Never, I be. 
lieve. It is the American paper which 
shows discrimination and the true taste for 
literature. I am thankful for that. 
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for two years or more, and is now revised 
and issued in uniform binding with * Rose 
of Coolly.”’ 











The Story of Bluebeard 


By J. E. SOUTHALL. 16mo. $1.25. 


Newly translated and illustrated with 
many full page pictures. 
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STONE & KIMBALL'S PUBLICATIONS 





THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


léeadman 


Edited by Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN 
and GeorGce Epwarp Woopserry. IIl- 
ustrated by ALBERT E. STerner. In 
tenvolumes. {$1.50 each, net. 


New York Tribune: ‘At no time in the future is 
it om meng that the labors of his present editors and 
publishers will be superseded.” 

New York Times: ‘‘ Doubtless no other men in 
this country were better fitted for this arduous and 
delicate task than those who have, at length, under- 
taken it.” 





ln the 


Green 


The Massacre of the Innocents 
and Other Tales 


By Maerter.tinck, EEkHoup, De MoL- 
DER, and other leaders of the Belgian 
Renaissance. Translated by EpDITH 
WinGaTE RINDER. 16mo. $1.25 net. 








A Song of the Sea 


My Lady of Dreams and Other Poems. 
by the author of “‘ The Love Letters of 


a Violinist.” 16mo. $1.25. 
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WILLIAM 
WATSON 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST 
AND OTHER POEMS 


With a portrait reproduced by photogravure. r16mo. 
deckled edges, $1.25. 

The appearance of a new book by Mr. Watson has 
come to be regarded as a literary event second only 
in importance to the publication of new works of Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Morris. 

This volume is noteworthy as containing the 
«Hymn to the Sea,” and the poem written for the 
Burns Centennial. 





FIONA 
MACLEOD 


THE SIN-EATER AND OTHER 
TALES AND EPISODES 


By the author of “‘ Pharais” and ‘“‘The Mountain 
Lovers.” 16mo. Bound in cloth with a convention- 
alized carnation design, $1.00 
The author is a native of the Hebrides, and her 

writings have a touch of Northern, Ossianic mysti- 

cism which is a new note in modern English letters. 
{In the Carnation Series 














TWO WOMEN AND A FOOL 


With eight full page illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
16M0. 243 pages. ‘$1.50. 

The Story of an Actress, an Artist and a Very Sweet 
Girl. The scenes are laid in Chicago, London and 
Paris; in theatres, studios and bachelor apartments. 
= is the history of an infatuation—with moral inter- 
udes. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S PUBLICATIONS 





THE GOLDEN AGE 

16m0. $1.25. 

“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as 
aught of the sort ever written. It is a book that 
may be read many times with increasing pleasure 
at each — and White. 

“Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing 

rk more delightful, has for many months come in the 
vagy way of the reviewer.”—Glasgow Herald. 

; ** Delicious little sketches of a group of children. 
There could be no better entertainment for an idle 
afternoon.”—Saturday Review. 

** More delightful sketches of child life have never 
come into our hands than those contained in this vol- 
ume. He transports the reader to the golden age 
of childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill 

ictures child character with infinite truth and match- 

ess charm.”—Independent. 





THE GYPSY CHRIST AND OTHER 
TALES 


Small 16mo. Bound in cloth with a conventional- 
ized carnation design. $1.00. 


Stories of power and vivid coloring. Remarkable 
for variety od cate and splendid range of scenes, 
The characters are drawn from a half dozen differ- 
ent lands and peoples: from the gypsy tribes of 
North England to the French in North Africa: from 
Venice to Norway: from the docks of London to the 
Lake of Albano. {In the Carnation Series. 











THE MARRIAGE OF GUENEVERE 


A Tragedy. With a cover designed by T. B. Mers- 

VARD. 12M0. $1.50. 

6 «The ablest and most poetic drama of the Arthur- 
ian period since Tennyson’s.”—New York Herald. 

“The Arthurian legend is handled with a power 
which really gives indication of good work to come, 
and the final situation [in the play] is a noble dra- 
matic conception.” —The Nation. 

“It is strong evidence of Mr. Hovey’s originality, 
as well as of his daring, that this poetic play is in the 
main really his, and not merely an adaptation of the 

‘The Idyls of the King.’”—The Academy (London) 
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GALLOPING DICK 


Being Chapters from the Life and Fortunes 
- of Richard Ryder, Sometime Gentleman 
MARRiotr Ofthe Road. 16mo. $1.25. 
WATSON The three Ryder episodes which have appeared 
in the Cuap-Book give an idea of the strength, fasci- 
nation and unusual character of what must be among 
the best story books of the year. 





OUR LORD’S COMING AND CHILD- 
HOOD 


Six Miracle Plays. With six illustrations 
and a title page by PaTTeN WILsON. 
Crown 8vo, set in antique type, printed 
on Dutch hand-made paper, $2.00. 

Mrs. Hinkson’s utterance of Catholic faith is ex- 
quisite in its simplicity and sincerity. Mr. Wilson’s 


drawings are in perfect sympathy, and the book is 
altogether attractive for the holiday season. 














THE LOVE LETTERS OF MR. H. AND 
MISS R. 


_ 1975-1779. Edited by GILBERT BurGEss. 
Small Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“They are full of genuine fire, and paint a most 
curious picture of the ways and manners of high 
life at the end of the last century.”—Lendon Daily 
Telegraph, 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S 





cA , . 
Ornament from“ The Second Jungle Book’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
Designed by Fohn Lockwood Kipling, C. E. 





The Second Fung le B k 


By Rudyard Kipling, containing his new Jungle Stories, several of which 
are here printed for the first time. 8vo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


M 401 ipal Government in Continental Eur pe 


By Dr. Albert Shaw. An invaluable aid to all who are interested in 
municipal reform. Uniform with Dr. Shaw’s work on the government 
of English cities, recently issued by The Century Co. 8vo, 500 pages, 
$2.00. 


An Errant W 


The latest novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison. A delightful handbook of 
travel in the Mediterranean. Beautifully illustrated, r2mo, 258 pages, 
$1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the Second Emp ire 

By Anna L. Bickrell, who for nine years resided in the Tuileries with a 
family of the Court of Napoleon. 8vo, 279 pages, richly illustrated, 
$2.25. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters 
Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, with 
text by Professor John C. Van Dyke, author 
of ‘Art for Art’s Sake,” etc., and by the 
engraver. Super-royal octavo, 192 pages, 
$7.50. 
Two limited editions: one of 45 copies ($50) 
and one of 65 copies ($25). Particulars on 
request. 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant 

A new and beautiful library edition of the 
most famous biography of modern times, 
revised by Colonel Frederick D. Grant, 
printed from new plates, with many new illustrations, Large 8vo, two 
volumes, rooo pages, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00; three-quarter 
levant, $15.00. 





Sonya Kovalevsky 

The authorized American edition of a remarkable biography. 8vo, 318 
pages, $1.50. 
«A volume of extraordinary interest,” writes Mr. Gladstone. 


Kitwyk Stories 

Delightful stories of village life in Holland, 
by Anna Eichberg King. 8vo, 320 pages, 
$1.50. 


The Princess Sonia 
A novel of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia 
Magruder. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, 
8vo, $1.25 
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B 


A new cook book with many novel 
features, including 150 photographic re- 
productions of dishes described in its 
pages. New England kitchen by Su- 
san Coolidge. 8vo, 600 pages, $2.00. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of 
«‘ Characteristics,” etc. Two stories of 
the days of our fathers. Unique 

leather binding, size 534x3, 165 pages, $1.00. 





Ww 7 ’ ry 
, » aor Ise j 
ru ‘0h Ly 


By Nora Brooks. Recollections and characteristic stories of Lincoln and 
other statesmen and politicians in the days of the Civil War. samo, 
328 pages, $1.25. 


7 


Stories by George Wharton Edwards, author of ‘“‘Thumb-Nail Sketches,” 
etc. Leather binding, 5%4x3, 156 pages, illustrated, $1.00 


Nop . Profi + 





t By E. S. Nadal. Passing impressions of people as seen at Homburg. 
Leather binding, 514x3, 164 pages, $1.00. 







ul 


A suggestive handbook by Joseph Pennell, the well-known artist and 
illustrator. 182 pages, $1.00. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 




















ja B all ter F . B li f * { 
By Howard Pyle, author of “Men of SB ' 
Iron,” etc., with fifteen full-page illus- i/ 
trations by the author. 8vo, 420 pages, 
$2.00. Dp 
V Lamp "(lat ty Ye CurrueT ee > 











By Albert Stearns. One of the most popular serials ever printed in St. 
Nicholas. Richly illustrated, 8vo, 253 pages, $1.50. 


ne - , y 
Ff brown Li L217 | ( 

A new Brownie Book, by Palmer Cox, full of pictures, and amusing to 
young and old. Quarto, boards, 144 pages, $1.50. 


The numbers for the past year in two richly bound parts. Large 8ve, 
1000 pages, r00o pictures, $4.00. 


Dp 
ho 


By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “‘ The Century Book for Young Ameri. 
cans,” etc. A story-life of Napoleon for young folks. 323 pages, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


[ | 
By Theodore Roosevelt and Heny Cabot Lodge. 
Descriptions of famous battles, etc., with short 
lives of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and 
others. 12mo, illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 


Pe 








H Fair 






By James Baldwin. Stories of horses of mythol- 
a ogy and history. 8vo, 418 pages, illustrated 
4 $1.50. 
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F. B. Lippincott Company’ s 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Literary Shrines 


The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. B 
Tueopore F. Wo tre, M. D., Ph. D. Illustrated wit 
four — ravures. 12mo. Crushed buckram extra, gilt 
top, deckel edges, $1.25 ; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


A Literary Pilgrimage 

Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. By THEO- 
pore F. Woure, M. D., Ph. D. Illustrated with four 
photogravures. 12mo. Crushed buckram extra, gilt top, 
deckel edges, $1.25 ; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


Two volumes in a box, $2.50; half calf or half morocco, 
$6.00. 


For many years it has been the privilege of Dr. Wolfe to ramble and so- 
journ in the scenes amid which his best beloved American authors lived 
and wrote. He has made repeated pilgrimages to the shrines described 
in his works, and has been favored by intercourse and correspondence 
with many of the authors adverted to in ‘‘ Literary Shrines.” 


The notes of his sojourns in the scenes hallowed by the presence of 
British authors are particularly full in description of places hitherto but 
rarely described. If in ‘‘A Literary Pilgrimage” some popular literary 
shrines are accorded but scant notice, it is for the reason that they have 
been so often described that portrayal of them is purposely omitted from 
this account of a literary pilgrimage. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers 


ov , . . 
FB. Lippi ncott Compan’ 
4 
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F. B. Lippincott Company’ s 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
READ THE CRITIQUES OF 


THE EVERGREEN 


A Northern Seasonal. Part II. The Book of Autumn. 
Illustrated, 4to. Embossed leather, $2.00 met. 


The second number of The Evergreen will have among its contributors, 
—S. R. Crockett, William Sharp, Fiona Macleod, Sir Noel Paton, Elisée 
Reclus, and the Abbé Klein he thirteen full-page drawings are by the 
following artists: R. Burns, J. Cadenhead, John Duncan, Helen Hay, E. 
A. Hornel, etc. With numerous Celtic head and tail-pieces. The Book 
of Spring, of which a few copies may still be obtained, received many 
favorable criticisms from the British and American press. 


“Probably no attempt at renascence has ever been better equipped 
than that undertaken ‘in the Lawnmarket of Edinburg by Patrick Ged- 
des and Colleagues.’ The Book of Spring is altogether of the stuff biblio- 
graphical treasures are made of.”—Black and White (London). 

“Those who appreciate what is novel, original and quaint, and what is 
likely to remain unique, should possess themselves of this volume.”— 
British Weekly (London.) 

“The first of four quarto volumes, devoted to the seasons, isa very 
original adventure in literature and art. It is bound in roughly-embossed 
leather, very delicately tinted. It is superbly printed on fine paper, gilt 
edged over rubric at the top, and with rough sides. . . . Ahigh stan- 
dard of literary quality is maintained throughout.”—Birmingham Post 
(England.) 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers 


7. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
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J. B. Lippincott Company's Latest Publications 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
By Marie Corelli 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN 


Or, THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF ONE GEOFFREY TEM- 
PEST, MILLIONAIRE. A romance. By the author of 
“‘Barabbas,"’ ** The Soul of Lilith,’ “* Ardath,’’ *‘ Thel- 
ma,”’ ‘* Vendetta.’” With Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The announcement of a new novel from the pen of Marie Corelli may 
easily be termed the most important of the present year. The author has 
been busily engaged upon the work ever since the publication and 
consequent enormous success of her last novel, ‘‘ Barabbas,” now in its 
twenty-fifth thousand. 


By CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
A Colonial Wooing 


A novel. By the author of ‘The Birds About Us,” “Travels in a Tree- 
Top,” etc. ramo. Cloth, $1.00. 


By JULIEN GORDON 
A Wedding, and Other Stories 


By the author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,” “‘ Poppza,” etc. Tall 12mo. 
Buckram, $1.00. 


By ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN 
A Social Highwayman 


By the author of ‘“‘ The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty.” [Illus- 
trated. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By “THE DUCHESS 
Molly Darling, and Other Stories 
By the author of “‘ Phyllis,” “‘ Molly Bawn,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers 


7. B. Lippincott Company, - Philadelphi. 
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anal 
J. B. Lippincott Company's Latest Publications 
Some Juvenile Works by Well Known Authors 
By MISS WHARTON 
A Last Century Maid 
By Annie H. Wuarton, author of ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways,” ‘‘Colo- 
nial Days and Dames,” etc. Quarto. Illustrated. Cloth, ornamental, 
$1.50. 
The demand for Miss Wharton’s previous works bears witness to her 
popularity as an author, and this work will show her to be as warmly wel- 
-" comed by the young folks as she has previously been by their elders. 
of By MRS. RICHARDS _ st Sct 
el- 4 New Alice in the Old Wonderlana 
h, A Fairy Tale. By A. M. Ricuarps. Profusely illustrated by Anna M. 

Richards, Jr. ramo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

The book is full of the absurd whimsicalities made famous by Lewis 
ay Carrol’s masterpiece, and is as amusing for the old as entertaining for the 
las young. 
~ By MISS BLANCHARD son 

Girl 7 ge ther 
By Amy E. BLancuarp, author of ‘‘ Two Girls,” etc. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
This book introduces the same characters as in ‘‘ Two Girls,” so popular 
last year. 
= By MISS CAREY 


Cousin Mona 
A Seow for Girls. By Rosa Noucnetrse Carry, author of “Little Miss 
Muffet,” “ Aunt Diana,” etc. 1amo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.5. 
By W. O. STODDARD : a 
10. ‘ Coumley s Post 
A Story of the Pawnee Trail. By Wittiam O. Stopparp. With illustra- 
tions by Charles H. Stephens. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
An exciting Indian story for boys, andelder people as well. Profusely 
illustrated. 
18- By BARING-GOULD 
Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes 
By S. Barinc-Goutp. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. $2.00. Uniform with 
Baring-Gould’s Fairy Tales. 


Rev. S. Baring-Gould has collected all the nursery rhymes extant, and 
ts. has edited them with critical notes. The book is profusely illustrated. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers 


t. B. Lippincott Company, - Philadelphia 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 
The Abbey Shakespeare 


The Comedies of Shakespeare. With 131 drawings by Epwin A. Aspey, 


reproduced by photogravure. Four volumes. Large 8vo, half cloth, 
deckel edges and gilt tops, $30.00 per set. “Special.” (In a box.) 


Curtis’s Constitutional History 

Constitutional History of the United States from their Declaration of In- 
dependence to the close of the Civil War. By Gzorce Ticknor Cur- 
Tis. Second volume edited and completed for publication by Joszru 


CuLBERSTON CLAYTON. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.00 
(Nearly ready.) 


Red Men and White 


Stories by Owen Wister. [Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


The Journal of a Spy in Paris 


From January to July, 1794. By Raovt Hespin. Post 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental. (Nearly ready.) 


The Sowers 


A novel. By Henry Seton Merriman. Post 8vo, cloth,‘ornamental, $1.25. 


The Study of Art in Universities 


By Cuartes WaALDsTEIN. Crown 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


Sunshine and Haar 


Some further Glimpses of life at Barncraig. By Gasriet Srtroun. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


People We Pass 


Stories of life among the masses of New York City. By Jutian Ravpn. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


Stops of Various Quills 


Poems. By W. D. Howe tts. With illustrations by Howard Pyle. Regu- 
lar edition, 4to, cloth, uncut edges, $2.50. Limited edition of 50 copies 
on hand-made paper. Illustrations printed in Sepia, 4to, deckel edges, 
$15.00 

Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms 


And how to distinguish them. A selection of thirty native food varieties 
easily recognizable by their marked Individualities, with simple rules 
for the identification of poisonous species. By WiLtt1AM HAMILTON 
Gisson. With thirty colored plates and fifty-seven other illustrations 
by the author. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt tops, $7.50. 


From The Black Sea 


Through Persia and India. Written and illustrated by Epwin 
Weeks. 8&vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.50. 


Notes in Japan 


Written and illustrated by ALrrep Parsons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
mental, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.00. 


Dona Perfecta 
By B. Perez Gatvos. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. With an intro- 


duction by W. D. Howells. 16mo, cloth, ornamental. (In the ‘‘ odd 
number series.”) $1.00. 


The Story of the Other Wise Man 


By Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. Small 4to, cloth, 
ornamental, deckel edges and gilt top, $1.50. 


Jude the Obscure 


Published serially under the title of “‘ Hearts Insurgent.” A novel. By 
Tuomas Harpy. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75. 


His Father’s Son 


A novel of New York. By Branper MatTTHeEws. Illustrated by T. De 
Thulstrup. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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| SCRIBNER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS * 





The Art of Living 
By Rosert Grant. With 135 illustrations by C. 
D. Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 
12mo, $2.50. 


A Bachelor’s Christmas 
And Other Stories. By RoBert Grant. With 21 
ae e illustrations by C. D. Gibson, Irving 
R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and C. Carlton. 12- 
mo, $1.50. 


“It contains some of the very brighest stories by this very 
bright author. A thoroughly fascinating and delightful book.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Little Rivers 


A Book of Essaysin Profitable Idleness. By HENRY 
Van Dyke. Foalesdhe illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


Unc’ Edinburg 


A Plantation Echo. By Tuomas NELSON Pace. 
Illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. 


Uniform with the illustrated editions of “Polly,” “Meh 
Lady,” and ‘“‘ Marse Chan.” 


Cousin Anthony and I 


Some Views of Ours About*Divers Matters and Var- 
ious Aspects of Life. By E.S. MARTIN. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A volume of brief essays, written in the light, ao. and 
extremely pithy style which characterized the author’s former 
popular book, “* Windfalls of Observation,” now in its sixth edi- 
tion. 


Constantinople 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. Illustrated by Edward 
L. Weeks. Square 12mo, $1.50. 











Charles Scribner's Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
SAPPHO 


Memoir, text, select renderings, and a literal t ranslation. 
By Henry THORNTON WuarTon. With three illustra- 
tions in photograuvre, and a cover designed by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 12mo, $2.25 net. 

THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF SONG 

Selected and Arranged by WiLLIaM L. ToMLins, musical 
director of the Apollo Club of Chicago and of the Chil- 
dren’s Choruses of the World's Fair. With beautiful 
colored designs by Ella Ricketts. Quarto, $2.00. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

1847-1865 

By Warp Hitt Lamon. _ Edited by Dorothy Lamon. 
12mo, $1.50 

THE FOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE 

KRASINSKA : 

IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Translated by Kasimir 
Dziexonska. With portrait and other illustrations. 16- 
mo, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25. 

BEATRICE OF BAYOU TECHE 

By Avice ILGENFRITZ JONES. 12mo, $1.25. 

MENTICULTURE 

Or, the A-B-C of True Living. By Horace FLETCHER. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

TOLD IN THE VERANDAH 

Passage in the Life of Colonel Bowlong, set down by his 
Adjutant. 12mo, $1.50. 

TALES OF THE MASQUE 

By J. H. Pearce. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

NUMBER 49 TINKHAM STREET 

By C. Emma Cueney, author of “ Young Folk’s History 
of the Civil War,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 

Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid on re- 

ceipt of price by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 
Works of John Burroughs 


An edition of Mr. Burroughs’ writings, in nine beautiful volumes. Printed 
on cream-tinted laid paper, and bound in a simple, elegant style. With 
several portraits of Mr. Burroughs and engraved title-pages. Limited 
to 1000 sets. Price, $13.50 net, per set. 


Standish of Standish 


ag? G. Austin. With twenty exquisite full page illustrations by F. 
. Merrill. Carefully printed and bound. wo volumes. 12mo, 
$5.00. 
The most popular of Mrs. Austin’s historical novels of the Old Plymouth 
Colony, admirably illustrated. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Art 


In five volumes, crown 8vo, finely printed from new plates. With nearly 
one hundred illustrations to each volume, aud portrait of Mrs. Jameson, 
and biographical sketch by Miss Estetta Hurt, editor of the vol- 
umes. Price, $3.00 each; $15.00 the set. 


A Victorian Anthology 


Representative Poems by the authors discussed in ‘‘ Victorian Poets.” 
Selected and edited by E. C. Srepman. With brief biographies of 
the authors, a fine portrait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, $2.50; full 
gilt, $3.00. 


The Last Poems of James Russell 
Lowell 


An artistic volume, with new a. rubricated title, and initials. Ex- 
quisitely bound in polished buckram. 12mo, $1.25. 


Later Lyrics 


Selected from the four latest volumes of poetry by Tuomas Bartey ALp- 
ricu. A gem of a book like Mr. Aldrich’s XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Son- 
nets, and Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 18mo, vellum or cloth, $1.00. 


The Whittier Year-Book 


Passages for each day from the verse and Png of JoHN GREENLEAF 
Whittier. A beautiful little book, with a fine new portrait of Whittier. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
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- « By the Author of.... 
“CHIMMIE FADDEN. 


A STRONG STORY 
WELL TOLD .... 








12mo Lr S/S 7 
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$1.75 
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_ IWLUSTRATED BY.E.WKEMBLE 








Lovell, Coryell & Co., Publishers, N.Y 
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MR. THOMAS B. MOSHER’S FALL LIST OF BOOKS 
The Old World Series: 


The Old World Series is in format, a narrow Fs. cap 8vo, printed from 
new type on a size of Van Gelder paper made for this editiononly. Orig- 
inal headbands and tailpieces have been freely used with the best effects, 
and each issue has its special cover design. Bound in flexible Japan vel- 
lum with silk ribbon marker, white parchment wrappers, gold seals and in 
slide cases, an almost ideal volume is offered the book lover. Price per 
volume, $1.00 net. 


1. Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam 


Rendered into English verse by Epwarp FirzGrraLp. With a new bi- 
ographical sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald, by Mr. W. Irving Way, and with 
other special features to be found in this edition only. 


II. Aucassin and Nicolette 


Done into English by ANDrREw Lana. 
Of the four complete translations into English of this exquisite old 
French love story, that by Andrew Lang is unquestionably the bnest. 
The “‘ Old World” edition reproduces in artotype the etched title-page 
of _ scarce London edition, printed in a delicate Sepia ink on Japanese 
vellum. 


The Bibelot Series: 


The Bibelot Series is modeled on an old style format, narrow 8vo, and 
beautifull oy son on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, uncut edges; done 


2 flexible Japan vellum, with outside wrappers and dain old seals. 
ch issue has besides an original cover design, and is strictly limited to 
725 copies. Price per volume $1.00 net. 


V. Sonnets of Michael Angelo 


Now for the first time translated into rhymed English by Joun Appinc- 
TON SYMONDS. 
With an artotype of the portrait of Vittoria Colonna from a design by 
Michael Angelo, printed in Sepia ink on Japan vellum. 


Vil. The Blessed Damozel 


A book of lyrics chosen from the Works of Dante Gasrigt Rossetti. 
This edition has readings to the m of Opn il given by permission 
of Poet-Lore, from MS. sources. Not included as yet in the poet’s works. 


The Child in the House, by Walter Pater 


(Second Edition Now Ready) 


It has seemed desirable to issue Pater’s early ‘‘ Imaginary Portrait” in 
a shape and style that would be at once choice and moderate in price. 

425 copies printed.on Japan vellum, narrow 16mo, done upin flexible 
covers, with sealed outside wrappers and brocade slide case. 

Price, 75 cents, net. 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of net price 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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‘“*ALL THE MAGAZINES IN ONE” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Edited by Albert Shaw 
FOR NOVEMBER 


Louis Pasteur, Scientist 
A sketch of his life and his ey achievements, as interpreted by Pro- 
a 


VESSOR FRANKLIN and the late JoHN TYNDALL. With many interesting 
pictures. 


Recent Progress in Italian Cities 
By ALBERT SHaw. 


A paper made especially appropriate by the receat celebration ef the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Italian Unity. 


Episcopacy’s Sojourn at Mi 
Bv H. B Hupson. Fully illustrated. 

in the Field of International Sport 
By Henry W. Lanizr. 

The regular departments of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,”—‘ Leading Art- 
icles of the Month,” ‘‘The Progress of the World,” ‘Periodicals Re- 
viewed,” ‘Current History in Caricature,” ‘‘The New Books,” etc., are, 


as usual, a complete history of the month immediately past, and its polit- 
ical, economic and literary events. 


Scores of Illustrations 


Price 25 Cents, on all Newstands 
Subscription, $2.50 Per Year... 


The Review of Reviews, 137 Astor Place, New York 


The “Literary World” of October sth, says: ‘‘We are deeply im- 
pressed from month to month with the value of the “‘ Review of Reviews,” 
which is asort of Eiffel Tower for the survey of the whole field of periodi- 
calliterature. And yet it has a mind and voice of its own, and speaks out 
with decision and sense on all public topics of the hour. It is a singular 
combination of the monthly magazine and the daily newspaper. It is dail 
in its freshness; it ig monthly in its method. Itis the world under a field- 

lass. If we were the teacher of a school we should use the ‘‘ Review of 
Reviews” as a reader, and so make it do duty as am illustrated text-book 
in current history.” 
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“Unique in periodical literature.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 
LAND OF SUNSHINE 


The Magazine of the Southwest. Edited by Chas. F. 
Lummis, Lavishly Illustrated. Monthly, $1.00 a Year 


Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Frémont, Elizabeth B. Custer, 
Margaret Collier Graham, Joaquia Miller, T. S. Van Dyke, etc. 


501-503 STINSON BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








MRS. EARLE'S NEW BOOK 


Colonial Dames and Goodwives 


By Atice Morse Ear e, editor of the ‘‘ Diary of a Boston School Girl of 

1771. 1 vol. ramo, $1.50. 

This is another valuable sheaf from the field which Mrs. Earle has cul- 
tivated with great intelligence and admirable skill. It deals with charac- 
teristic features of Colonial times, especially those which relate to women. 
It is full of information and exceedingly interesting. 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 








French Books 


All New, Standard and Illustrated French 
s constantly in Stock. Catalogue free 


French Calendars 1895, with Daily Quotations from 
French Authors, postpaid, 40, 50, 60, 75 cents, $1.00 


William R. Jenkins, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 











HE Publishers of The CHAP-BOOK announce 

that by arrangement with Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, publishers of THE BOOKMAN, 
they can offer THE BOOKMAN and The CHAP- 
BOOK together for one year, at $2.00. 


THE CHAP-BOOK THE BOOKMAN 
$1.00 $1.50 
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NOW READY 
The Mysterious Disappearance of Helen St. Vincent 
A Story of the Vanished City 
By Fobn F. Flinn 
Mr. Flina’s romance has been pronounced by competent critics “A 


Dream of the Fair.” 


«Scenes and incidents familiar to everybody who witnessed the glori- 
ous spectacle of 1893 are recalled, and through out the story the real and 
fanciful are so closely interwoven and artistically blended, that one 
hardly knows where fiction begins or where truth leaves off.” 


— work, handsomely bound and illustrated, is issued in two styles, as 
Ows: 


Parer—Illuminated Cover oe. = « $ .s0 
Croru—Regular Standard Edition - - - 1.00 


For Sale Everwhere 


It is impossible to conceive of a more beautiful or a more appropriate 
Christmas present for any person—man, woman or child—who has visited, 
or who has read of the great Fair. 


Copies sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
GEO. K. HAZLITT & CO., gz Plymouth Place, Chicago 





XMAS SOUVENIRS 
UNIQUE ARTISTIC BEAUTIFUL 


*O little h—— m—— man. Whoare you? 


Hugger Mugger Tell me if you can ! 


I am a Mandarin from Japan.” 


Scene: An inn of olden time, 
; Cup: A bit of real Doulton. 
Loving Cup “*Drink deep of love this Xmas tide, 
My friend.” 


A slab of Maple, a real Chinese tea pot. 
Kank- Ko **A cup of Tea doth bring good cheer.” 


The ‘St. George,” ‘‘The Madonna,” The ‘“ Kind 
Friend,"* The “ Indian *’—all are exclusive designs not to 
be had elsewhere. 


O’BRIEN’S, 208 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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4 >» 9? A “Confection in Cheese.” Fancy Grocers 
™ La Delicatesse, or “La Delicatesse” Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 








ooo back-number azines. Club _ on subscriptions. ‘‘Chips,” 
k” and “ M’lle New York” a specialty. 
American Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital stock, $1,000,000. —- 


eo E. Stone, President; E. H. Pearson, Vice- Pres. 
A. Moulton, 2d Vice-President ; C. C. Swinborne, Asst. Cashier. 











and NEW BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, 
POSTERS. Bought and Sold. Address or call on JOHN A. STERNE, 
ao E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


eS 
ry Celebrated Hats. Styles and quality alwa ro- 

Dunlap & Co. gressive. The —_ Silk Umbr ella. tte 
ALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
ee LR a 
A Bank of Violets Commended by Pierre Loti and others. 


Price, $1.00. Circulars free. 
Clive Book Co., Box Station A, Boston 


Do you keepaDhOG? 
SEND FOR 
PAMPHLET (Gratis) 
On DISEASES, Etc. 
TO SPRATTS (eM) TD 
241 E. 56th St., New York, 


CASA SASCASCASBASA, 1 CASA SGACABCASA, 


£ STERLING Are ridden by $ 


fastidious folks, 
. BICYCLES because they are 
‘‘BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
Particular attention given to the minut- 
est details. The highest priced and 
— grade wheels made. 


§ Wie Sterling Cycle Works 
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Diamonds, 


other precious stones and Pearls. Their 
elegance and variety make them worthy of 
your careful inspection. It will certainly 
prove a pleasure—perhaps a profit. 


We can conduct a mail order transaction to your entire satisfaction. 


SPAULDING & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Jewelers, 


Cor State & Jackson Sts 36 Ave de l’Opera 
CHICAGO PARIS 





] AJ ED United States and Royal Mail Steamers, 
W HITE STAR LI N E sailing from NEW YORK anp LIVER- 
POOL every Wednesday, calling at Queenstown to land and embark 

assengers and mails. 
MA ESTIC, 10,000 Tens, 582 Feet. 5 Days, 18 Hours, 8 Minutes. 
TEUTONIC, 582 Feet. 10,000 Tons. 5 Days, 16 hours, 3: Minutes. 
BRITANNIC, 7 Days, 6 Hours, 32 Minutes. 
GERMANIC, 7 Days, 6 Hours, 2 Minutes. 
ADRIATIC, ays, 21 Hours. 

For plans of Steamers, rates of passage, or any further information, ap- 
ply to the Company’s offices. 

H. MAITLAND KERSEY, Gen’! Agt., 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. ANDERSON, Gen’l W’n Agt., 244 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Under Grand Pacific Hotel. 








EUGENE FIELD’S LAST BOOK OF PROSE 


THE HOLY CROSS and Other Tales 


By Eugene Field. With decorations by L. J. Rhead. 
Third 16mo. 192 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 
Thousand The Critic: ‘‘1n some of his more serious work Mr. Field 
reminds one of certain French writers of short stories, 
—of Coppee frequently, and sometimes even of Mau- 
passant.” 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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